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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY :—DR. CALLCOTT. 
[FROM HOGARTH’S MUSICAL HISTORY.] 


Dr. Jonn Watt Cattcorr was born in 1766, and commenced 
his musical career at the age of eighteen, when he appeared as can- 
didate for the prize given by the Catch Club. In 1786, he was ad- 
mitted an honorary member of that club; on which occasion he 
sent in, as a candidate for prizes, nearly a hundred compositions; a 
proceeding which produced the natural consequence of a resolution 
by the club, limiting the number of compositions from any one can- 
didate to twelve. Callcott was rather unreasonably offended at this, 
and declined, for atime, to write for the club; but not long after, 
he sent in twelve pieces, the full number allowed, and gained all 
the prizes of the year,—a circumstance unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the club. From that time till 1793, when the Catch Club 
ceased to give prizes, he continued regularly to send in compositions 
to the club, and gained a great number of medals. 

In 1787, he joined Dr. Arnold and a number of gentlemen, both 
professional and amateurs, in founding the Glee Club, which held 
its first meeting at the Newcastle Coffee-house, on the 22d Decem- 
ber of that year. 

In 1800, he obtained the degree of doctor of music, at Oxford. 
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Soon after this time, his strength, both of body and mind, began to 
give way under the excessive labor to which he subjected himself. 
He was not only an indefatigable composer, but an industrious 
teacher ; and he had also engaged in preparing materials for a mu- 
sical dictionary. Finding himself, however, unable to accomplish 
an undertaking of such magnitude, he wrote his Musical Grammar ; 
a little work, in which the rudiments of music are clearly and ju- 
diciously expounded. This was his Jast work of any consequence. 
His faculties sank under such unremitting exertions; and he spent 
several years in a state of entire seclusion. His mind afterwards 
recovered its tone, and he was again able to mingle in society and 
resume his professional pursuits. But this lasted but a short while ; 
he relapsed into mental imbecility, and died on the 15th of May, 
1821. 

A collection of Dr. Callcott’s glees, catches, and canons, in two 
volumes, was published in 1824, by his-son-inlaw, Mr. Horsley, 
who has prefixed to it an ably written and very interesting sketch of 
the composer’s life. 

In the unwearied activity of his mind, and his ardor in the pur- 
suit of general knowledge, Dr. Callcott seems strongly to have re- 
sembled Mr. Webbe. ‘‘ When scarcely more than fourteen years 
of age,” Mr. Horsley says, ‘‘ the passion for various pursuits, for 
which he was afterwards so remarkable, showed itself strongly. His 
musical studies appear to have been conducted with almost unre- 
mitting diligence ; yet at intervals he continued to improve himself 
in classical learning, and began to cultivate an acquaintance with 
the French and Italian languages. Indeed, to attain a general 
knowledge of languages was with him a great object at all times ; 
and he was even induced to attempt the Hebrew and the Syriac. 
Algebra and mathematics also occupied his attention; and it is, 
perhaps, to the gratification which these studies afforded him, that 
we may attribute the taste for abstract musical science which he af- 
terwards displayed.” 

His musical pursuits were at first of a varied kind, but he early 
devoted himself to the particular study of glee writing. Even when 
he had become one of the most popular glee composers of the day, 
he had acquired little skill im the management of an orchestra. “I 
have heard him relate,” says Mr. Horsley, “ that haviug, about this 
time, written a song with full accompaniments, he presented it to 
Stephen Storace, with a request that he would examine it, and draw 
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his pencil through such parts as did not please him. Stephen, who 
was one of the most unceremonious of beings, looked over the 
score, then drawing his pencil through the whole, he thrust it into 
our author’s hands, with the single exclamation,—* There.’” 

Following his constant desire for improvement, he received some 
instructions from Haydn during that great master’s residence in 
England. ‘It does not appear,” Mr. Horsley says, ‘ that he took 
many lessons from Haydn: the numerous avocations which occu- 
pied him in turn, must have made it impossible for him to devote 
much time to any one branch of musical science. His efforts for 
general improvement were prodigious, even at this period of his 
life; and they excited the surprise and even the alarm of his 
friends; an alarm which eventually proved to be well founded. 
His constitution, though not robust, was naturally good ; but it was 
not in human strength to. withstand the demands he made on it. 
He not only denied himseif those intervals of relaxation which every 
one finds necessary, but even during his meals he was occupied in 
reading ; and, what was still more detrimental to his health, he 
sought by various means to abridge his hours of sleep. Indeed, the 
time he allowed himself for repose was so exceedingly short, that, 
according to the opinion of a well informed medical friend, it was 
of itself sufficient to lay the foundation of that irritability of the 
nervous system, which subsequently produced such distressing con- 
sequences. 

“It was while he received lessons from Haydn, that he composed 
his well known scene from Thomson’s hymn, ‘These as they 
change.’ The accompaniments to the recitative in that scene are 
among his best instrumental productions, and prove the advantages 
he derived from studying under so profound a judge of orchestral 
effect. It was also, I think, from frequent conversations with that 
wonderful composer, and from a diligent consideration of some of 
his works, that my friend first became inclined to employ himself 
principally in compositions of a smaller number of parts Whoever 
looks attentively over the scores of those symphonies which Haydn 
wrote before his visit to this country, must observe, that the great 
effects produced by them are not at all dependent on complicated 
harmony. On the contrary, they must be pronounced thin, in com- 
parison with the symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven: their 
charm, therefore, consists in the beauty of the cantilena, in the 
admirable conduct of the subject and modulation, and in the ex- 
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quisite employment of every instrument introduced. Struck with 
this, Callcott conceived that the finest vocal compositions would be 
found in three, or at the most, four parts. In this opinion, he was 
much confirmed by the success of his glees, ‘ Peace to the souls of 
the heroes,’ ‘ Who comes so dark from ocean’s roar?’ ‘ The Friar 
of Orders Gray,’ &c., and henceforward, with a very few excep- 
tions, he confined himself to that number.” 

Callcott divides with Webbe the claim to preéminence in the 
branch of the musical art to which they devoted themselves. Some 
of his glees are slight, and appear to have been hastily written; 
others have been evidently produced when his imagination was not 
very active; and there is a similarity in the construction of many of 
his compositions, which approaches to mannerism. But all this 
must be the case with every one who writes so much, and so 
rapidly, as Dr. Callcott has done. A great number of his glees, 
the produce of his happier moments, are worthy of all the admira- 
tion they have received; and of the forty-eight glees selected by Mr. 
Horsley from among his voluminous works, in order to form the 
contents of the posthumous publication we have already mentioned, 
there is not one that does not bear the impress of the author’s 
genius. 

Dr. Callcott’s masterpiece is undoubtedly the celebrated glee, ‘O 
snatch me swift from these tempestuous scenes ;’ a composition, in- 
deed, which probably has not been surpassed by any work of its 
class. In its lofty and devotional character, it resembles Webbe’s 
‘ When winds breathe soft ;’ and there is a curious resemblance, 
too, in the circumstances which gave rise to these two productions. 
Webbe obtained the words of his glee, from happening, one morn- 
ing, to look at the piece of paper which covered some article brought 
in by his servant from the grocer’s shop; and the author of these 
magnificent words has never been known. Callcott found the 
words of ‘O snatch me swift’ in an old volume of poems which he 
bought at a book-stall on his way to the theatre, in order to pass the 
time while waiting for the commencement of the play; and these 
beautiful but anonymous verses inspired the composer with his 
noblest conceptions. The whole of the glee is grand and im- 
pressive ; and the fugue on two subjects with which it concludes, 
shows how, in the hands of genius, the resources of counterpoint 
can be made subservient to the purposes of effect and poetical ex- 
pression. Besides this magnificent glee, the following may be-men- 
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tioned as possessing peculiar excellence : ‘ Peace to the souls of the 
heroes,’ ‘ Who comes so dark,’ ‘Queen of the valley,’ ‘The Red- 
cross knight,’ ‘ In the lonely vale of streams,’ ‘ Are the white hours 
for ever fled,’ ‘O voi che sospirate,’ ‘'The Friar of Orders Gray,’ 
and ‘The May-fly.’ Dr. Callcott also composed two or three 
songs, or cantatas, with orchestral accompaniments ; one of which, 
‘These as they change,’ has already been mentioned, and his 
‘ Angel of life,’ written for the celebrated Bartleman, enjoyed un- 
bounded popularity in the days of that unrivaled bass singer, but 
has rarely been attempted by any of his successors. 





PRESENT STATE OF MUSICAL ASTHETICS. 


SCIENCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE PARIS GAZETTE MUSICALE.] 


[Continued from page 183.] 


Such is the abridged history of the system of proportions, pre- 
sented by the geometers until the time of Rameau, as the principle 
of all theory of the beautiful in music. This principle, as we have 
seen, is presented by its partisans as producing two series of iden- 
tical phenomena; one in the physical world and out of us, the 
other in ourselves. Out of us, these proportions are a necessity, in 
order to establish the agreement of sounds; in our mind, they are 
equally indispensable to put us in a state of judging of this agree- 
ment. 

Another esthetical principle of the appreciation of the beautiful 
in music, is that which is derived from empirical knowledge, that is 
to say, from that which experience teaches us. Aristotle is gene- 
rally considered as the father of this doctrine. According to the 
principles of this great man, set forth in the first book of his meta- 
physics, we see, indeed, that to acquire knowledge, particularly that 
of the beautiful, man possesses art and reasoning. Memory gives 
him experience ; experience, art and science. Thus then is expe- 
rience established as the basis of sentiment and of knowledge. But 
by what means can experience teach us what is beautiful, and what 
isnot? No doubt it is by making us remark that certain things 
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strike our senses with agreeable impressions, and others with painful 
sensations. Here then is art reduced to mere physical pleasure, 
and independent of every abstract idea. Such, in fact, is the theory 
taught by Aristoxenes, a pupil of Aristotle, in opposition to the 
theory of the relations of proportions extolled by the school of 
Pythagoras. 

One of the consequences of the empirical doctrine, or that of ex- 
perience, is that the beautiful being taught to us only by the action 
of the phenomena of nature upon our senses, art ought to consist in 
imitating what our senses reveal to us as beautiful in nature: hence, 
the imitation of this nature presented as the esthetic principle of 
music. This theory of the beautiful has had for its chief organs, 
in France, the abbé Batteux, the abbé Arnaud, Condillac, de 
Lacépéde, Grétry, and Barthez; in Germany, Hiller, Ramler, Sul- 
zer, (but not absolutely), and Herder. The opinion of these au- 
thors on beauty in the arts, and particularly on music, is laid down 
in this manner :— The sentiment of beauty is not innate in the soul, 
but the latter has an innate disposition that the sentiment and the 
idea of beauty may be produced in it by occasion of certain oljects 
which it finds beautiful. 

It is easy to understand that the beautiful in music embraced in 
this circle, manifests itself only by propriety of expression, and that 
its object is reduced to the fidelity of the rendering, in the repre- 
sentation, of the sentiments of love, hatred, joy, sadness, pain or 
anger. Music, as conceived in this system, ought to be dramatic 
and nothing else. Even when it is purely instrumental, it must have 
a programme, a subject which is present to our minds, and which 
only occupies us with the care of judging of the resemblance. An 
entire theoretic and practical school is formed on these ideas, of 
which Lacépéde, in his Poetry of music, and Greétry, in his Essais, 
have been the most ardent leaders, and who, in our days, have be- 
come the basis of the labors of some young artists. 

To recapitulate, the principle of the empirical knowledge of 
beauty, whence necessarily results imitation, has the inconvenience 
of limiting art, and of restraining the relations of our soul with that 
art to passive functions. This principle has the inevitable result of 
annibilating in us all creation of the beautiful a priori. By it we 
come necessarily to reduce the beauty of instrumental music to the 
imitation of certain effects, such as the storm, the tempest, rain, 
wind, the galloping of horses, the din of war, the chase, d&c., which 
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is precisely its feeblest and most limited part. The empirical doc- 
trine, music applied to words, is that which produces the greatest 
effects, where the character of the expression of the successions of 
sounds is analogous to that which the words present. To attain 
this end, the fundamental principle is, that the melody should imi- 
tate the most perfect declamation ; an axiom adopted, in all its 
force, by Gluck, Grétry, and their avowed partisans. 

I now come to the third esthetical principle, which has divided 
the world with the two others from antiquity. I mean that which 
Plato has presented in several places in his philosophical dialogues, 
and which his disciples have developed. According to this philos- 
opher, the abstract idea of the relation which makes us feel beauty 
in objects, exists by itself, independently of these objects. It is, as 
is seen, the sentiment of the beautiful manifesting itself to us, prior 
to all knowledge of exterior beauty. This theory has the most ele- 
vation, and enlarges most the domain of our ideas. By it, the man- 
ner in which we may conceive beauty has no limits; its variety is 
inexhaustible. 

The principle of Plato, adopted by a great number of disciples, 
and which attaches itself to a complete system of philosophy, has 
been modified by Hutcheson (in his Researches upon the origin of 
the ideas which we have of beauty), inasmuch as he considers our 
manner of conceiving beauty a priori as an interior sense which 
combines itself with the impressions that it receives from without. 

It must be confessed that if the doctrine of Plato is adapted to 
raise us in our own eyes, in the judgments which we form of beauty 
in general, and of the beautiful in music im particular, it gives birth 
to very grave inconveniences. Thus, not furnishing in its general 
statement any rule by which absolute beauty is recognised, it re- 
mains barren in its applications. Besides, abandoning each indi- 
vidual to his own sentiments, it presents no means of reconciling 
different opinions. In fine, it opens the door to the materialist doc- 
trines of the phrenological systems of Gall and Spurzheim, of the 
nervous irritation of Broussais and others; for these doctrines ex- 
plain how certain high-strung organizations are better adapted than 
others to conceive the relations of sounds which constitute the 
beautiful, and how these organizations ought to lay down the law of 
the beautiful for others; so that there is no longer any other rule 
than authority, to decide what is beautiful and what is not: a moral 
despotism, which is repugnant to the dignity of man and the end of 
creation. 
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The world, seeking in vain a guide to discover the type of abso- 
lute beauty in the arts, and especially in music, which presents 
greater difficulties than the others; the world, I say, has been di- 
vided between the various doctrines which have just been pointed 
out, for several thousand years. A new theory has at length arisen 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. This, at first little 
noticed, has ended however by fixing the attention of all Europe. 
I mean the system of Kant, who, admitting at once both the action 
of the external world upon our senses in order to communicate to 
us knowledge, and the action of our interior sense for the analysis 
and judgment which we pass upon this acquired knowledge, recon- 
ciles and unites the advantages of the doctrines of empirical know- 
ledge and knowledge a priori. 

Having once entered into this new system, we comprehend the 
notion of the beautiful which manifests itself outwardly : our indi- 
viduality takes hold of this notion, and finding in it a faculty which 
answers to it, it analyzes it, judges of it, and forms to itself notions 
more elevated than it could of itself. From this time, there is a 
means of knowing and a means of appreciating: the rule of the 
beautiful then exists: the only question is, to make the application 
of it. 

However, this application, as far as concerns the beautiful in mu- 
sic, still presented difficulties which have not been conquered by the 
doctrine of the philosopher of Keenigsberg ; and he himself, when 
he wished to determine the rule of this beautiful, found himself weak 
and little conclusive. Herder, his antagonist, has very well under 
stood the advantage which Kant left to him in this respect, and has 
made use of it with ability. 

Furthermore, the philosophy of the beautiful, much more advanced 
since the labors of Fichté, Schelling and Hegel, than it was in the 
time when Kant appeared as a powerful reformer, is, for all those 
who have attempted to treat of musical esthetics, a slippery ground, 
upon which the most vigorous wrestlers have difficulty to avoid slip- 
ping. Many treatises, general or special, have been published within 
thirty years, on this subject, and in all of them we remark, that after 
having exposed doctrines of more or less power, more or less lucid, 
upon the beautiful in poesy and in the arts of drawing and painting, 
their authors arrive at music only with hesitation, and as if they 
were walking on burning coals. 
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The end which I propose, after this introduction, which I thought 
indispensable, is to give an analysis of all the books, little known in 
France, or even wholly unknown, in which however are found, if 
not systems entire and fully satisfactory, at least beautiful ideas, 


fruitful in results. Fétis. 
[To be continued.} 





THE POWER OF SONG. 
[FROM THE LIVES OF HAYDN AND MOZART. ] 


I was disputing with a Venetian, who sat by me, on the quantity 
of melody existing in music, towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century. I remarked that, at that time, there was scarcely any 
thing that could be called an air, and that the music was doubtless 
little else than an agreeable noise. 

My companion started from his seat at these words, and related 
to me the adventures of one of his countrymen, the singer Alessandro 
Stradella, who lived about the year 1650. 

He frequented the most distinguished houses in Vienna, and la- 
dies of the first rank disputed the advantage of taking lessons from 
him. It was in this way that he became acquainted with Hortensia, 
a Roman lady, who was beloved by a noble Venetian. Stradella 
fell in love with her, and had little difficulty in supplanting his rival. 
He carried off Hortensia to Rome, where they gave it out that they 
were married. The furious Venetian sent two assassins in search 
of them, who, after having vainly sought for them in many towns of 
Italy, at length discovered the place of their retreat, and arrived at 
Rome one evening, when Stradella was giving an oratorio in the 
handsome church of St. John Lateran. The assassins determined 
to execute their commission when the people came out of church, 
and went in to watch one of their victims, and to examine whether 
Hortensia was among the spectators. 

Scarcely had they listened, for a few moments, to the delightful 
voice of Stradella, when they began to soften. They were seized 
with remorse, they melted into tears, and their last consideration 
was how to save the lovers, whose destruction they had sworn. 
They waited for Stradella at the door of the church, and saw him 
coming out with Hortensia. They approached, thanked him for 
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the pleasure they had just received, and informed him that he owed 
his life to the impression which his voice had made upon them. 
They then explained to him the horrible object of their journey, 
and advised him to Jeave Rome immediately, in order to give them 
an opportunity to make the Venetian believe that they had arrived 
too late. 

Stradella and Hortensia lost no time in profiting by the advice, 
and repaired to Turin. The noble Venetian, on receiving the re- 
port of his agents, became only the more furious. He went to 
Rome, for the purpose of concerting his measures with Hortensia’s 
own father. He succeeded in persuading the old man that his dis- 
honor could only be washed away in the blood of bis daughter and 
her ravisher, and the unnatura! father set out for Turin, with two 
assassins, after having procured letters of recommendation to the 
marquis Villars, who was then the French ambassador at that court. 

In the mean time, the duchess regent of Savoy, having heard of 
the adventures of the two lovers at Rome, was desirous of saving 
them. She put Hortensia into a convent, and gave Stradella the 
title of her first musician, as well as apartments in her palace. 
These precautions appeared to be effectual, and the lovers enjoyed, 
for some months, a perfect tranquillity, when, one evening, as he 
was taking the air upon the ramparts of the town, Stradella was at- 
tacked by three men, who stabbed him in the breast, and left him 
for dead. They were the father of Hortensia, and his two com- 
panions, who immediately took refuge in the palace of the French 
ambassador. M. de Villars, unwilling to afford them protection 
after the commission of a crime so notorious, or to surrender them 
to justice after having granted them an asylum, gave them an op- 
portunity of escaping a few days afterwards. 

Nevertheless, contrary to all expectation, Stradella recovered 
from his wounds, and the Venetian beheld his prospects a second 
time frustrated, but without abandoning his plans of revenge. Ren- 
dered only more wary by his former failures, he sought to take his 
measures with greater certainty, and contented himself, for the 
present, with setting spies over Hortensia and her lover. A year 
passed in this way. The duchess, more and more interested in 
their fate, was desirous of marrying them, and rendering their union 
legitimate. After the ceremony, Hortensia, tired of the confine- 
ment of a convent, was desirous of seeing the port of Genoa. Stra- 
della conducted her thither, and the very day after their arrival, 
they were found poniarded in their bed. 
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This melancholy adventure is said to have taken place in the 
year 1670. Stradella was a poet, a composer, and the first singer 
of his time. 

I replied to the compatriot of Stradella, that mere sweetness of 
sound, though destitute of all melody, gives a very considerable 
pleasure, even to the most savage minds. When Murad IV., after 
having taken Bagdad by assault, in 1637, ordered a general mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants, one Persian alone dared to raise his voice ; 
he demanded to be conducted to the emperor, as having something 
of importance to communicate to him before he died. 

Having prostrated himself at the feet of Murad, Scakculi, such 
was the Persian’s name, cried, with his face to the earth, ‘‘ Destroy 
not, O Sultan, with me, an art of more value than thy whole em- 
pire; listen to my song, and then thou shalt command my death.” 
Murad having signified his assent, Scakeuli drew from under his 
robe a little harp, and poured forth, extempore, a sort of romance 
on the ruins of Bagdad. The stern Murad, in spite of the shame 
which a Turk feels on betraying the least emotion, was melted to 
tears, and commanded the massacre to be stopped. Scakculi fol- 
lowed him to Constantinople, loaded with riches, and introduced 
there the music of Persia, in which no European has ever been able 
to distinguish any kind of air whatsoever. 


NEUKOMM IN MUNICH. 


Among the many distinguished strangers at present visiting the 
treasures of art in our capital, is the celebrated composer, the Che- 
valier Sigismond Neukomm. Whoever knows much of the present 
state of music in Germany, and of the decline that threatens it, if 
we persist in our present neglect of all compositions of a noble 
character, will rejoice in this increase to the small number of our 
severe and classical composers. Neukomm has been many years 
abroad, and has brought out his grand masses and cantatas in Eng- 
land, where they were duly appreciated. That country adopted the 
immortal Handel as her son, and still preserves a religious venera- 
tion for the solemn and sacred genius of this great man ; whilst we 
Germans, from among whom have proceeded the greatest musicians 
the world has ever seen, Haydn, Bach, Winter, Graun, Hasse, 
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Beethoven, and many other heroes of harmony, abandon them, or 
suffer them to be almost forgotten, for Auber, Bellini, and Meyer- 
beer. There is, perhaps, no country on the earth, where music 
has so gushed forth from the very inmost soul of a people as in Ger- 
many, and none who has understood better than the German, the 
might, the majesty, and the pathos, that lje hidden in the enchanted 
realms of sound. It cannot be denied that we had a national music, 
and that a susceptibility to the beauties of the finest musical works, 
is among our national characteristics ; yet it is nevertheless certain, 
that in no department of the fine arts can we trace such evident 
symptoms of decay. It is time to resist this degenerate spirit, and 
to endeavor to regain the high place in the musical world which 
Germany is destined by nature to occupy.— Algemeine Zeitung. 





THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ VOCAL FESTIVALS IN GER- 
MANY. 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE MUSICAL LIBRARY FROM THE ALGEMEINE MUSI- 
KALISCHE ZEITUNG.] 


The Schoolmasters’ Vocal Festivals, as they have now been cele- 
brated for several years in various parts of Germany, are not only 
remarkable on account of their novelty, but calculated to be pro- 
ductive of the most important results. The object of these is, to ex- 
ecute musical compositions written for male voices only. Choruses 
for men exclusively, in the advanced state of cultivation in which 
they are now to be met with in Germany and Switzerland, are in 
themselves new. Twenty years ago there was little music of the 
kind, except drinking songs, serenades, and the like; but we are 
now already in possession of an abundance of musical productions, 
embracing a class of works of the grandest character. Gottfried 
Weber has furnished a requiem for men’s voices; Haslinger, two 
masses; Loewe, an oratorio; to say nothing of Bernhard Klein’s 
celebrated masterp‘eces, which appeared in Berlin, under the simple 
title of Religidse Gesdinge (Religious Songs.) There exist also, in 
manuscript, some excellent sacred compositions by Schicht, Dro- 
bisch, Bergt, and others, choruses of men, which it is to be hoped 
will shortly be available, through the medium of the press, to the 
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whole musical world. Very valuable collections of vocal compo- 
sitions of a lighter character, for men’s voices, have been furnished 
by Nageli, Hientzsch, Bergt, Fr. Schneider, Muhling, Schartlich, 
Erk, and others. And how gratefully have these compositions been 
received! How numerous are the Societies of the above descrip- 
tion, which have risen into existence in Germany, under the greatest 
variety of names, within the last ten or twenty years! And how 
shall we sufficiently commend the zeal which animates these socie- 
ties, particularly the meetings of the schoolmasters in Saxony and 
Prussia, where the individual members travel leagues,* in all variety 
of weather, to improve themselves in the art of singing ; and this 
not merely once or twice, but regularly, from month to month, 
throughout the year! It is this love of the art, then, which consti- 
tutes the firm basis of such vocal festivals, and excites a hope that 
they will gain ground, and constantly increase in excellence. Who 
can be insensible to the importance of these festivals? Important 
they certainly are, not only to those who join them, but also to the 
whole mass of the people ; for it is obvious that the advancement of 
the instructers of the people in the cultivation of the art of singing, 
must exercise a direct influence over the youth of the community. 
The time is not far distant, when truly edifying singing will be 
heard in all the churches; when the more exalted national song 
will rapidly advance; when Germany will be ‘a singing land.’ 
But those also of maturer years of the present generation are no Jess 
affected by the gratifying influence of the Schoolmasters’ Vocal Fes- 
tivals ; for now, indeed, the opportunity is afforded of hearing not 
only much more, but far better vocal music than formerly. In small 
towns, even in villages, where formerly scarcely any singing was to 
be heard, but that of some youthful choristers, supported by the 
solitary matured voice of the precentor, we may now listen to cho- 
ruses of three hundred vocal performers. Hearers flock to these 
festivals, from far and near; even the commonest people do not re- 
main away,—for the price of admission is a mere trifle—and thus 
the minds of many thousands are awakened to the charm of song, to 
which they had otherwise remained strangers. The effect, indeed, 
that may be produced by three hundred men’s voices in well-prac- 
tised chorus, especially when supported by a proportionate number 
of trombones, may be considered as the grandest that music is ca- 


* “Qn foot” is probably omitted in the English version ~-Eps. Maa, 
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pable of producing. The Schoolmasters’ Vocal Festivals, therefore, 
are highly important, as tending directly to national cultivation in 
the art, and on this account claim the attention of all who are zeal- 
ous for the promotion of the greatest objects of music. 


ROSSINI AND HIS OPERAS. 
[FROM THE MUSICAL REMINISCENCES OF EARL MOUNT EDGECUMBE.] 


That Rossini is possessed of genius and musical invention cannot 
be denied, but they are not guided by good taste, and may be 
deemed too fanciful: neither are they inexhaustible, for he is so 
rapid and so copious a writer, that his imagination seems already to 
be nearly drained, as no one is so great a plagiarist of himself. His 
compositions are so similar, and bear so strong a stamp of peculiar- 
ity and mannerism, that while it is impossible not to recognise in- 
stantly a piece of music as his, it is frequently difficult to distinguish 
one from another. At least, I frankly confess my inability to do so, 
and that very few of his compositions remain in my memory. This 
great sameness is of course augmented in no slight degree by the 
style now in vogue. If a single piece of music (or what is to be 
considered as such) is to contain as many different subjects as would 
make three or four, the composer’s imagination must be wonder- 
fully fertile indeed if the same ideas did not often recur, as the de- 
mand for new is at least quadrupled. 

Of all the operas of Rossini that have been performed here, that 
of La Gazza Ladra is most peculiarly liable to all the objections I 
have made to the new style of drama, of which it is the most strik- 
ing example. Its finales, and many of its very numerous pezzi con- 
certati are uncommonly loud, and the lavish use made of the noisy 
instruments appears to my judgment singularly inappropriate to the 
subject, which, though it might have been rendered touching, is far 
from calling for such warlike accompaniments. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the manner in which this simple story is repre- 
sented in the Italian piece (taken, as well as the English one on the 
same subject, from La Pie Voleuse), or than to see a young peasant 
servant girl, accused of a petty theft, led to trial and execution 
under a guard of soldiers, with military music. But this is a 
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melo-drama, in which it is not merely allowable, but almost neces- 
sary to violate truth, nature, and probability. This can have been 
done only to afford the composer an opportunity of indulging his 
taste for the fortissimo. 

The opera of Tancredi is much liked by his admirers, and there 
are certainly two or three very good and pleasing pieces of music in 
it; but when the principal, or at least the favorite, song of a first 
man of an heroic opera is not only capable of being converted into a 
quadrille, but appears better adapted to that purpose than any other, 
all idea of its propriety and fitness for its situation must be totally 
put out of the question. Yet such is the case with the famous air, 
Di tanti palpiti, which, though pleasing in itself, is composed ex- 
tremely in the style of a real French contredanse. But not this only 
has been so converted; half of Rossini’s operas are turned into 
quadrilles* ; nay, even Mose in Egitto, a sacred oratorio.t Were 
it possible so to convert Handel's, we should deem it a profanation. 
But what shall we think of the judgment of that composer who 
could set solemn words to music so light and trivial as to allow of 
it? I have often heard it seriously remarked, that his operas sound 
best when thus performed without the voices. Strange praise for 
vocal music, which I have ever considered as the finest vehicle for 
feeling and for passion, and as giving greater expression to words 
than can otherwise be conveyed ; therefore when it is really good, 
they must be inseparably united. At the same time I must allow there 
is truth in the remark, for Rossini gives so much importance to the 
orchestra, and so Jabors his accompaniments, that the vocal part is 
really often the least prominent, and overwhelmed, not supported. 

‘The serious opera of Mosé in Egitto (performed here under the 
name of Pietro L’Eremita) is much better than the former which I 
have named, and contains some very fine pieces ; and I must exempt 
from all censure his Turco in Italia, which is a light, lively, and 
thoroughly pleasant opera buffa. The Barbiere di Seviglia, La 
Cenerentola, L’Italiana in Algeri, and Elisabetta, have also been 
performed, the first with success, the others with little or none. 


* This is now done with almost every new opera, as soon as it appears ; and 
even Mozart's operas had to submit to it ; but those of Rossini stand at the head 
of a family, which we can hear thus transformed without feeling any impro- 
priety either in regard to melody, harmony or rhythm. Eps. Mac. 

t The author is here not very strict in his application of the word “ oratorio,” 
for he evidently only means to express that the subject is from sacred history ; 
he immediately afterwards calls it more correctly a “ serious opera,” for which 
it was meant. Eps. Mac. 
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So entirely did Rossini engross the stage, that the operas of no 
other masters were ever to be heard, with the exception of those of 
Mozart, and of his, only Don Giovanni and Le Nozze de Figaro 
were often repeated. La Clemenza di Tito was occasionally re- 
vived, but met with less success. It is singular how every other 
composer, past and present, were totally put aside, and those two 
alone. named or thought of. 





GLEES. 


There is another species of composition more particularly our 
own, and which I should call our only national music ; I mean glees, 
which differ from any thing I ever heard, and in their style cannot 
be excelled. Their harmony is so full, rich, and melodious, when 
executed, as they long were by the Messrs. Knyvett and the other 
performers accustomed to sing them together, that they completely 
gratify the ear ; and he must be indeed fastidious, or greatly preju- 
diced, who cannot receive pleasure from their performance. I do 
not know of any female singer at present who has exclusively devo- 
ted herself to this kind of music; but there have been several; and 
none who do not keep solely to it can execute them with equal pro- 
priety. Ifthe leading voice permits itself to wander from the strict 
melody of the air, in order to show grace or agility, as is too fre- 
quently the case when singers accustomed to other styles are called 
in, the effect is injured instead of improved, as the great beauty of 
those compositions is derived from the complete union and equality 
of all the voices, none preponderating, and form the simplieity of 
their execution. They then produce the effect of full chords struck 
on a finely-toned organ.— Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 


OBITUARY. 


We learn from the New-York papers the death of Mr. D. Schle- 
singer, afier a short illness, at the age of 38 years. He died 
in New York, where he settled @ few’ years*since, devoting his 
talents to instruction in his art. Heéwas one of the best piano-forte 
players that ever have been in Ameri¢a: We shall insert a more 
extended notice of him in some succeeding number. 





